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is very different from ours, and Mr. Hobleyis right in insisting
that it is by no means simple, but, on the contrary, highly
complex, and that, consequently, it cannot be understood
without long and patient study.   To legislate for savages on
European principles of law and morality,  even when the
legislator is inspired by none but the most benevolent inten-
tions, is always dangerous and not seldom disastrous ;   for
it is too often forgotten that native customs have grown up
through a long course of experience and adaptation to natural
surroundings, that they correspond to notions and beliefs
which, whether ill or well founded, are deeply rooted in the
native mind, and that the attempt to discard them for others
which have been developed under totally different conditions
may injure instead of benefiting the people.   Even when the
new rules and habits which Government seeks to force upon
the tribes   are in themselves, abstractly considered, better
than the old, they may not be so well adapted to the mental
framework of the governed, and the consequence may be
that the old moral restraints are abolished without the sub-
stitution of any equally effective in their room.   To this danger
Mr. Hobley is fully alive, and he gives a timely warning on
the subject to those well-meaning but ill-informed persons at
home who would treat the native African in accordance with
the latest political shibboleths of democratic Europe.   Such
treatment, which its ignorant advocates seem to regard as a
panacea for all human ills, would almost inevitably produce
an effect precisely the opposite of that intended :   instead of
accelerating the progress of the natives, it would probably
precipitate their moral, social, and even physical decline.   In
practical life few things are so dangerous as abstract ideas,
and  the  indiscriminate   application   of them  to   concrete
realities is one of the most fatal weapons in the hands of the
moral or political revolutionary.
Among the mass of interesting topics dealt with in Mr.
Hobley's book it is difficult to single out any for special
mention in an introduction. The subjects to which, on the
whole, he has paid closest attention are natural religion and
magic. In respect of religion, the author again and again
notes the remarkable similarities which may be traced be-
tween East African and Semitic beliefs and rites, and he